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ABSTRACT 

The commitment of administrators to the work role, 
the institution, and the career was studied using data from a survey 
and interviews of mid-level administrators at a large research 
university. A total of 256 administrators responded to the survey, 
and 6 participated in followup interviews. Approximately 80 percent 
of the respondents were found to be primarily committed to the 
university where employed or the position held. The nature and 
intensity of reasons for commitment to the work role, the 
institution, and the career wer^s^xamined . The mid-level 
administrators rated their coxranit^ent to the university and to their 
positions more highly than theij^commih:ment to a career in higher 
education . Important re2^song.^6r . commitment wereTNautonomy , pride , 
recognition and prest ige^^^nd interesting people and colleagues. The 
interviews provided additional insight into these reasons. It was 
found that many of the mid-level administrators apparently did not 
work closely or interact frequently with either faculty members or 
students. Three orientation gr^bups — university-oriented, 
career-oriented, and position-oriented — differed in the patterns of 
linkages contributing to thei r commitment to their work. (SW) 
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V/ork Orientation , of Uplverslty Mid-Level Administrators; 
Commitment to Work Role» Institution^ and Career 

ABSTRACT 

Using data from a survey and interviews of mid'-level administrators at a 
large research university, the study examined the commitment of the 
administrators to the work role, the institution, and the career. 
Approximately 80 percent of the respondents were found to be primarily 
committed to the university where employed or the position held. The nature 
and intensity of reasons for commitment to the work role, the institution, and 
the career were examined.- Important reasons were autonomy, pride, recognition 
and prestige, and interesting people and colleagues. Interview data enriched 
the findings from statistical analyses. Several theoretical models concerning 
commitment which are found in the literature guided the study. 
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VJork Orientation , of Uplversity Mid-Level Administrators; 
Commitment to Work Role, Institution^ and Career 

ABSTRACT 

Jsing data from a survey and interviews of mid-level administrators at a 

research university, the study examined the commitment of the 
istratprs to the work role, the institution, and the career, 
Kimately 80 percent of the respondents were found to be primarily 
tted to the university where employed or the position held. The nature 
ntensity of reasons for commitment to the work role, the institution, and 
areer were examined.- Important reasons were autonomy, pride, recognition 
restige, and interesting peop'le and colleagues. Interview data enriched 
indings from statistical analyses. Several theoretical models concerning 
tment which are found in the literature guided the study. 



In contrast, however, Scott's 1978 monograph on miclcllo manager53 In higher 
education reports that they feel general aatiePactlon v^;lth their v^rork. 
Interviews the researcher for this study has conducted with university middle 
administrfftors also indicate that, while they generally express awareness of 
limited mobility options and restricted decision-making power, expected 
discontent and lowered commitment do not always occur. It appears that, while 
restricted opportunity and power structures seem to be linked to low 
commitment among employees in corporate settings (Kanter, 1977), this pattern 
may not always be found in higher education. Rather, interviews and 
obt^ervations suggest that colleg-irate middle administrators base their 
commitment to their work on a wide range of factors, many of which relate to 
values asso<iJ.ated with universities and colleges. These various reasons seep 
to be sufficiently strong at to maintain commitment even in the face of 
limited opportunity and power. 

Given the seeming contradiction between the limitations experienced by 
middle administrators and their reported general satisfaction, this paper , 
analyzes the patterns of work orientation exhibited by these university 
employees. While studies of commitment usually address only commitment to a 
job or to an organization, this rtudy examines commitment to the job, to the 
organization (university), and to the career in higher education. Because of 
this more encompassing approach, the term "work orientation" is used. Work 
orientation is defined as a) the degree of commitment an individual expresses 
toward the work role, the institution, and the career, and b) the patterns of 
linkages (or factors) contributing to an individual's commitment to his or, her 
work, at the three levelr of work role, institution, and career. The specific 
research questions addressed are as follows: 

1. What are the levels of committ. nt that university mid-level adminls- 
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CraLors roport Pee.llnB toward the work role, the unlvorH I.l:y, and th(3 
career in higher education? 

2, What are the typefl of factora and the intensity of those factors that 
hind university mid-level administratora to their work role> 
institution, and career? 

3. How do university mid-level administrators describe the imporLance of 
the factors contributing to their commitment to their work? 

A. When comparisons are made between those most cciTuiiii*ed to the work 
role, those most committed to the university> and those most 
committed to the career in higher education, what are the differences 
between the three groups in the patterns among the factors 
contributing to commitment to the work role, to the insMtutie^j and 
to the career? 

Theoretical Framev/ork ; 

The study of work orientation is a central sociological interest because 

of the import^ant r:>le this i^iintcept plays in the health of both organization 

and indiviiiual. Work orielvv'a^loa ivelates t:o how employees perceive cheir work 

and do their woric. As el-.V^f} pr Piously, it is defined as a) the degree of 

commitment ar iAt^ividnii expresses toward the work role, the institution, and 

the caree^ anJ b) the patterns of linkages (or reasons) contributing to an 

N 

indiividuaj/ s^ommitment to his or her^work, >'anv studies (often done in 
business settings) indicate that commitment and job involvement of employees 
are critical to the success of an organization (Buchanan, 1974; Kanter, 1977; 
Steers, 1977). 

Mowday, Porter, and Steers' (1982) definition of commitment, patterned 

after Porter and Smith's (1970) widely-used definition is accepted in this 

study. They define organizational commitment as: 

...the relative strength of an individual's identification 
in a particular organization. Conceptually, it can be 
characterized by at least three factor^'. a) a strong 
belief in and acceptance of the organize tion' s . goals and 
values; b) a willingness to exert considerable effort on 
behalf of the or?^-^ nization; and c) a strong desire to 
maintain membership in the organization (p. 27). 
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Thv. (leriiH trlon for comml tmoiiL wll:h the fU\bMt: l.t:ul: (on of lliu l:nrmn "work 

role" and "carc^or" Lh accepliud nn a do I: I. ill I: Ion ol* Job commltmGnl: nnd caraer 
commi tni'Mi t . 

Tho HpecLFlc Qcijicepl: oE work orientation la partly haaod on hitzlonl's 
work (1961). According to IHtzlonli an actor Ciin be Involved or committed with 
respect to a variety of targets. The emphasis on the reasons that contribute 
to commitment la based conceptually on the notion of exchange which runs 
throughout the commitment literature (March and Simon, 1958; Mowday, Porter, 
and Steers, 1982). Certain expectations and needs of employees are met 
through their commitment to and involvement in their jobs, organizations, and 
careers. v^Using these sociological concepts, this paper focuses on the nature 
and intensity of university mi.ddle administrators' 'commitment to these 
targets: the work role occupied, the employing institution, and the career in 
higher education. The paper also analyzes the intensity of the various 
reasons (or linkages) contributing to mid-level administrators' commitment to 
the three targets. The nature ^of each of these factors may be defined as one 
of three types: a) affective (relating to emotional attachments to people in 
the system); b) instrumental (relating to rewards associated with 
participating in the syJt^nO^and c) moral (relating to the norms and 
beliefs of the system) (Kanter, 1972). 

Data Sources \ 
Mid-level administrators are defined as individuals who report '.to the 
top-level administrators of a university or to other middle administrators. 
They often supervise other supervisors and other professionals, but they also 
may sometimes supervise non-professional staff. They are not the first-line 
administrators - themselves , however, who supervise only non-exempt staff. They 

may hold either line or staff positions, but they may not have their primary 

•/ 

/ 

/ 



n|)|)()l nt:m(MU. an f'ac'.ul Cy nuMuhorn. Tho tinmjvUi for l:lii n fidudy IncUuUul 
mid*-" lovo I atlinlnlriCrntcrn who imU: t.hl f) <lonnl t: lo(i at: a major publlr. rmuiaj rli 
unl vrsrHl ty In l:lio mhhwcat:. Tlio raaoarchor coal'o rrod wlt:li l\w nn I vo rn I t:y ' a 
poraonnol olM lcf; l:n tlotiMMul no Cho aclinl iil.at:ral:ora (:o l)0 I ncludod, Two luuulrod 
IM fLy-alx admin l.atratorjj aaaworod tlio aurvoy, reault. lnf» In a roaponan ralu» oT 
62 percent:. Six ruapondonta part: Lc Ipn ted In follow-up i.nl.orv (ewa. Wli l lo 
further .study In other Instltutlona would he ner.eaaary to expand the 
[>on.erali?:abLl L ty of the findings, the unlveralty where the atudy was conducted 
may reasonably be considered as similar in environment to many others. 

Methodology 

The study findings are based on both quantitative and qualitative 
analyses.^ An extensive survey designed by the researcher included questions 
on the intensity of commitment to the work role, to the university, and to the 
career. Respondents were asked to indicate the degree of their commitmentj to 
the career in higher education, the university where they were employed, and 
the position they occupied on a one to five scale, with one equal to "not 
important at all" and five equal to "extremely important." Respondents also 
were asked to rank order the three targets, the career, the university, and 
the position, in order of their importan^fce^ 

I terns measuring the importance of various reasons for commitment 
(linkages) to the career, the university, and the position were measured on a 
one to five scale (one =^ "not important at all", 5 = "ext:remely important"). 
The reasons listed for each target area included some that were instrumental, 
some that were affective, and some Irhat were moral. To the extent possible, 



^Summary results are presented in this paper. Details concerning the 
methodological steps and the findings are available from the author. 



pr I nt' I pa I rninponunl a ana 1 yatu} ua I a^* va r 1 niaK ruca lion wr* riMulu<'t aui 
Mi^paral t'ly on ( hoan M aka^^n I t nnia cnn<M»rnln|\ <a)ininl t nunu la I ho oar<u>r, ( luaa? 
roai'-iuai I UK t'.oiniiil I nitnil: to t lu'. aalvtM'ally, aa<l tiaiao c.oacnra I a^^, r.aiDnil laixai! In 
t:hn ponflloa. Tiu» KalHor a l:a 1. 1 a I. i << , v^/lilcli imwiHuroa aampllnj* atliajuar.y, waa Itn^ 
f(jr «/ar.h fH't nl' tlakai'.na lakra ai'pa I'a (a^ 1 y • Vov tliln roaatui, v\)i\iu\rv\\o.v 
vAM\c\Mi\oA\ (awit: oarh aot: of reaaona t:or comm! t moat , lakon aopnral:oly, prob/ihty 
(lid not I ncludo onoii^^h variabloa to prodnco aufnc l ont ly I ntnrpre tablo racLora, 

Consequently, all 37 itemR measuring the Importance of reasons For 
commitment to the careei:, the university, and the position were entered into 
one factor analysis. Based on principal components analysis and using varimax 

rotation, eight factors' emerged. Table 1 shows the factors and the loadings of 

/ 

the linkages on each factor. 

[Insert Table 1 about here] 

When all linkages to all three targets were included in the analysis, the 
resulting eight factors selected for retention grouped items of similar 
content , regardless of the target toward which they were directed. That is, 
respondents were more likely to think similarly about comparable linkage items 
across the three targets (work role, institution, and career) than they were 
to differentiate between the three targets. For these reasons, further 
analyses in the study used indices constructed from those variables loading 
most highly (above .40) on each factor. Each index consisted of the mean of a 
re tdent's answers to the linkage items comprising that index. 

The indices, which reflect eight basic types of reasons for mid-level 
administrators' commitment to their work, including the three levels of 
position, institution, and career, are as follows: Students, Salary and Fringe 
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|Uuu5nf:H, Autonomy, MurromullnH Soruil an<l Multiii^tl i)}iportuiih f<' , Prltit-, 
KaruUy, InJ^n'oHlIm^ PiM»pht Co 1 I oaHUiWi , atui IUh oji.m 1 1 ( i>n an<l iMiifUiKtu 

Ho.fci|UMuliMil M with a U\\\\\ ronru r>n t lio StauKuU: li\ili*H, Tor tnuui\jila, WiMiUt (oi^t 
that l:hi*>lr I nvt> I v*MiunU witti ntuiltuilM in an hMporlaiU inaMon for i ho I r 
roniml t.ii)oa\l t i> I ho t r work- liptM. M j <a I I y , t luw would talt» au lni}uMMaat roaaoua 
i'oV I'ommhnioni *)|j|unMiui I t I on lluvy havo ro Intorarl with uliulontH and t ho 

prlih^ t h(vy t ako \\\ l ho roni r I IjuI I iui ot ihi^Ir poaHlonf), t ho I r ( t 1 1 tit ( in\, 
and eolloK(Uj ami ini i vo i'm i l:i i^M In Koiu»ral to tlir^ )U'*>wl ti aiid h^arnhiK ^"^f 
MtuchnUa. j 

In addltrlon l:o t:ho (|uant:l t:at: i vtv analyMoa, qua t I t:at: I vo data about: dogroo 
of commLtmunt to work role, unlverH f ty, and career and about' reaHony for 
commitment to one'o work were gathered through atructured Intervlewa with six 
university mid-level administratorB. Two administrators were selected from 
each of three groups of administrators — those most committed to the 
university, those most committed to the position occupied, and those most 
committed to the career in higher education. Each set of two was selected on 
the basis of the degree to which they exemplified characteristics most typical 

of. their group of administrators. The qualitative data are used to enrich and 

\ 

contribute to the interpretation of the findings from the quantitative 
analyses. 

Results 

Commitment to University, Work Role, and Career 

The middle administrators were asked to rank order the degree of their 
commitment to a career in higher education, to the university, and to the 
position. Table 2 shows the results from this question. Half of the 
respondents (50.2 percent) ranked the position as most important to them, when 
compared to the career in higher education or the university. About one-third 
(34.1 percent) ranked the institution as most important, and only 18.4 percent 

11 
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rautuni tilt! • aituu hi |»l|^h«M' i^iiut *i t 1 Oil (hii|. A hun*' ma jruM i v jp<M'» ) 



1 1 lUHM I r.^hhi 



TIiIh t(Uc»ai wia jn<'luil<Ml nn (In* .MUiVtn' aa a iiu^aiia in ItltMH ! ( v ( 
t»rlinary iarff,nt <U roHiHaulani?) ' < nhiin I ( nuaU • l\jtaiMi (mi I hi^ (at>;»'i vv?hl<h rar.li 
taMijuautlt' u t raaici^l I I rar^ ta^ or ala* v^aa dhaU irh^d wllh (aia (if rho. { Inaa* 
arl<aitaf |on K''«Mi)>a; ( luian mnat r.oiiimi I laal id i.\M\ aulviM'all y (r.a l hal i 
UnlV(M\s I l:y*~Or (aMitaMl (Jia)uj))> Choao mnal taMDinl litaal tai i ho r.ai;ia>r In lil)»hor 
ialucalloa (callad l:lto (la rue r-^O r ItMilaal Ortjup), and (:iu)MO moul fa>inm I 1. 1 ed to the 
Pdalfilati (call Uul lUv. l^on ( t: I on-Or lontfal Oroui)). 

hi ordor to oxamhio more clofu^ly the lovela oi" commitment that university 
mld-hwel admlnlB tratorn Feel toward their Joba, the univerahy where they are 
employed, and their careers In higher education, respondents also were asked 
to rank the degree of their commitment to each of: the three targets on a 
scale ranging from I (not Important at all) to 5 (extremely important). 



Results are reported In Table 3. When reporting the degree of their 
commitment to a career in higher education, only 20.7 percent of the 
respondents reported this target to be considerably or extremely Important. 
The mean number response was 2.6, which falls between only a little important 
(2) and moderately important (3). In contrast, many more respondents rated' 
their commitment to the institution in which they work and their commitment to 
their particular position as considerably (4) or extremely important (5). 
Sixty-four percent rated their commitment to the^ university where they work as 
considerably or extremely important, and 54.6 percent of the respondents gave 
such a, high rating to their commitment to their particular position. 
Examination of the other end of the rating scale also slious that these 
mid-level administrators, overall, did not evaluate their commitment to the 




■;in 1 vr^rH i {; y ;snd (hi^ f)r':-v 1 t- i i.-^rL i ?* vhi^'h w^rrk* VJh i h"- 1 ]k:- r rM. o!;' r.lu 

viliiK. Allien .{< wot ln)p,-.rt aor ) ::?r itiIv .i [itrlr 1 nipn r r. an r , the cornpa r/ih-l 

IvrMri- ?. h^r^ r',-Hi!o' .'mkU V H ^ H (Table 'O is rorp i. rrv! vrli]) t\]v ran<>. ini! analvBis 
( 'I" a h !^ e 2 ) , j i s 1 : 1 1' t h s t: r: h r ^ i-n i < i ^ 1 e v ] a d p i n 1 s f r n !.: r s >^ f > t: h r a t. e d an d r a k e. d 
T: h < : 1 !• c in i t me • ^ r t, r t ; f. ■ n i v e r s i (: v and t t. ti i, r [ > o k i t: i o s n= o re h i g 1 1 1, v th;] r- 
t:h<'ir ^-.ofnrnl i:^^-u:mU: t;;^ ;i car^M-r in higher edvicatfon. Trso resi'onso to the rat. in,'; 
\ ; io I [ o w s ( 7' -i h 1 e n ^ , h : ) v; ^; i s i>nie wh a I h 1 p h e r p e r n t a w f r e p c> n d e n t 
indirarhu-. fdtat .a?/ 1 t 1 tat, lf>n was ron'^ Ide rablv or ^^xrr»-!mely important 
pt:^ r':.evu.. ) a:^: ?np'-:i r ^.ai r*- a ^a^^a U r pe rr i.:- n t a.gn ansv;erlnp in tdMs way fMM-K:ifM'rn nv'. 
• hf' j-iir^ i t [on r';a.6 v^*Ma;.MitK In ' - >!!■ p-'i r 1 ; i ; , tltr' rank rnaierlng of td-^} three' 
t. .a t '-^ ( 'l" a li 1 ) h w s M : i a s td t. a t ! o r ■ w a r a nk d a s n^o s t 1 n;p ( ) r t a n [ by ;i 
^■^ m.a ] I e r p x' ; • p r l ! ^ a \ f 3 a ^ [ p r v- n i\: r> t: a p r ^< p o r t 1 1:? n (^i) .2 p ^ ^ r e t ) w h o 
rai'iked ' : )) ■ 'S M: i -"m'; as nK^st hrir^ort ant: . At: first: planr:t^» a <l i j^^c repancy f^eems 
t ai e :< :. •:■ he t we n t hv r r s po n ;:! e t ' rati m R a a d r a r'tk 1 ng o f c omt!^ i t me t\ t: t o t l ie 
i n s t 1 1 a t i r; Ti a a d r: ■ o m in I t me ri t. to I h e \ ^ o s l t: [ o * H o^';- o v k- r ^ w 1 1 ri t i 'i e p r o f ^ o r t: i o ii v> f 
r p ,^ r> i] f p r , r ^ 1 k r: i] t h a' i n 1 1 1 n t ! n n f t r s t < s e o n d f n 1 m p o r I a n c TBI, 3 
p e r n 1 1 is o^p a r 'a d t o t = i ^ ■ s i^. r > o r a n k e 6 t \ \ e p o i 1 1 n f l r t o r o <" o n d f 8 d • 9 
p t> r * ' C' i-i 1: ) , t a i:^ pe rrent a p k ;^ r ^:^ .a 1 m o h t: ia i p n t: i r a 1 . -: r td ; : a r p ^ ^ ; ^ a , t V( v ■ 
r e s e a r <: h <a r f. > r 1 1 j d ^--^ d That 1 1; <^ r a n k i r^p a n v| rat 1 ng ^ a ] e s a r e n t. r o nt r a < i f. 1 c ■ r v . 
Rather, hot^i the i ns 1 1 taa t i a.n and the posirfn?-, may he very important targets of 
t: v:;n:r?r i. t -^C' ^ ■ t for -na n y r e ^^ p o n d e n t: s * 

In S5imr;r3ry, the data suggest that a large rnajority of the respondents 
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s il; y .■u-d (hi^ p (:>:■> i r i r^fi in vhi^'h ihov ^-^ork * VJliilo '\') iKMTcnt. r.hr 
t-n ru"tf In);?,-, r t a ri t: r a\\ or itjIv .1 1 it. tie 1 nipn r t. an 1. , the cornpa r.u^-l 

2 ) , 1 i. s ^: 1 e = i r ' t h < • t: r: h r ^ i-n i < i 1 e v I a d p i ;^ 1 s *■ r a t: r h r> t: h r a 1 d an ri r a k o. <'\ 
■immi tmeni t.r. iht:: universitv and r':'^ their [^ok it ions mr^ro higlily tliar- 
■ ofTi n 1 1: n t t:o a c .a r f- r i high r e due a t Ion* T ho r e s p o n s c to t h (? r a t. i r> 
HIS (7"at';le n >ihMWs a somewhat: lr(;aher percenta>M.^ of I'e^^ ponde >i t a 
: i ru'v that . a?/ 1 ns t i. t: a t, ia)n wan r on i de ra b 1 v or ^^xrrt-imely important: (h^'*»a 
.) a!=: ;nn--a r^ai a si^'iaHr-r po rr e n v aa:^^ ansvjerlnvr in this way r^^-^crMan n^'. 
^it ini) r'vi.h v^t/rc^MU K I r:; ' - >in p-m:' 1 va ; i ; , tlir' rank maiprlng of t:!"!*} three 

( T a h 1 1^ 2 ) ^ h o w ':, t h i a s td t. a t ! o r ■ w a r' a tuc ti? d a s ti^ o s t 1 v:\ porta n [ by ;i 
^ pr ;/po r t. ! ^.^r, (la^l p^'-r^-erit ^' than the proi'i^>rt ion (^i).2 pereent) who 

' i ))i;:'S M: aa n-ost: iniportant. At: f i r-^ t: ;^lan/::t^, a <1 i i^; c r epa ncy ?;eems 
-a; h^>twfM^n t ]a-'S po nde t s ' ratlru> anri r a r'tk iaig of commi tmetit: to tlie 
5 1 i r? n a •■id omrn i t me t to t. rie p o s 1 1: [ » H o^-;' 0 v i- r ^ w }\ ri t i 'i e p r o o r t: i o vi v> f 
:? r n t s w h > r n kaol r h i n s t i t n t ! r » n ft r s t or s e c o n d in ] m o r t. a n TBI* 3 

1 is roiipart'd to th^oo:* '.';da) ranked vhe ;K:)a 1 1 1 <"'n firf^t or '-^oeond (62.9 
:: ) , t h p e r r e n t a e 5; ;^ r ■ -a 1 o h t 1 d p n t: i r 1 . ( :^ r ta ; : r o ^ ? a ; ^ ; i , M * v- 
::: h e. r on c I li d<--^ d t h a r t )i <^ r a nk i r^p a n v| rat 1 h t; a m a r t: n o t r o nt r a <i 1 1 1:- r y . 
, h o th t r: e i ns 1 1 1. -a t i o. n .-3 n d the pes i r f <-5 ma y h e very ir.port a ti t t.a r r e t s o f 
ne i\ t for r^a r>y respondents* 

1 siimrir^ry, the data su.gge?^t that a large Tna jori t.y of the respondents 
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Figure 1 shows that the autonomy available in administrative work in 
higher education was of greatest importance as a contributor to commitment. 
Prlcie in the contributions made by universities and colleges was also very 
iiTiportant, Other important reasons were recognition and prestige, and the 
opportunity to he around Interesting people and collegues. While some of 
these reasons are Instrumental, one is moral, and one is affective, it is 
noteworthy that all are of an Intrinsic nature. 

Lower in Importance were salary and fringe benefits, and the facilities 
anci social fuvi cultural opportunities, available at universities and colleges. 
These are botVi Instrumental reasons, but much more extrinsic in nat\ire. 

Of lowest Importance In con 'crlbu ting to the commitment of the 
respondents, taken as a group, were involvements with faculty members and 
students. The low rating of these affective reasons may be due to the fact 
that many mid-level administrators do not have extensive daily contact with 
s t u dents or f a c u 1 1 y me mbe r s . 

In s\immary, when the respondents were taken as a group and when indices 
were derived from the linkage Items and compared, the mid-level administrators 
identified several intrinsic reasons for commitment as somewhat more important 
than such Instrumental and extrinsic reasons as salary and facilities and 
social/cultural opportunities. It is noteworthy, however, that while such 
extrinsic reasons as salary, fringe benefits, and the availability of 
university facilities and social /cultural opportunities were rated 
significantly lower than some of the more intrinsic reasons, they were still 
rated as quite Important. 

The qualitative data gathered through respondents* answers to open-ended 
questions on the survey -and through structured Interviews consistently support 
the quantitative findings regarding the importance of various reasons in 
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contributing to the commitment of university mid-level administrators. 

Pride in the contributions the university makes to society and belief in 
the values higher education represents, the recognition and prestige 
associated with working at a major university^^nd the opportunity to work 
with interesting colleagues and meet people of diverse interests were 
mentioned frequently in both the interviews and the open-ended question 
responses. Autonomy in the work was noted as important, too,- though it was 
not mentioned as often in the interviews without an initial question or cue 
from the interviewer. Both interview and open-ended comments indicated that 
the facilities and social/cultural opportunities available in a university 
setting, while valued, are not as important in contributing to administrators' 
commitment as the other reasons already mentioned. importance of salary 

and fringe benefits as a factor is more difficult to determine from the 
qualitativd^'data; several interpretations are possible. The interviews and 

open-ended question responses suggest that interactions with students and 

•? 

faculty are not important reasons for commitment, because many administrators 

have few such interactions. ' 

The discussion that follows provides examples of mid-level 

administrators' perceptions of various reasons for their commitments These 

\ ' 
examples are taken from responses to the open-ended survey questions and from 

f I 

the interviews. / 



Autonomy 
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In the statistical analyses of the survey data, aujtonomy in the work 
emerged as the primary reason contributing to the commitment of mid-level 
administrators to their work. Interestingly, however, none of the 
interviewees mentioned this themselves before the researcher asked about it. 
When they were asked if autonomy is an important factor in their commitment, 
they acknowledged that indeed it is. One individual Interviewed, who works in 
an academic unit, indicated that administrative staff have autonomy to 

It) 
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express their ideas. He feels that the university "does not close doors," but 
rather lets administrators "open them." He believes that administrators have 
considerable autonomy because the university wants them to feel commltttid. 
His concluding remarks on this topic indicate that he feels the degree of 
autonomy experienced by administrators at the university where the study was 
conducted may be exceptional. "It's amazing," he said, "that other 
universities donl^t adopt the policy of autonomy that we have here." Whether 
the university where the study was clone indeed has a climate of greater 
autonomy than other universities of course remains an open question. 

In any case, another administrator, situated in a unit that works 
closely with non-academic concerns, observed that the university offers 
greater autonomy to employees than would be available in business and other 
sectors. He explained that autonomy is very important to him because he 
thrives on setting goals. A third administrator, one who works in a central 
institutional office, indicated that he loves "the freedom to move around and 
learn. " 

The comments expressed in the interviews suggest that many of these 
mid-level administrators may take the autonomy they have somewhat for granted. 
Several mentioned that a hallmark of work in a university is the independence 
that faculty members and many administrators have. They indicated that such 
autonomy could be an asset or a frustration; depending on the context in which 
one encounters it. In instances when the autonomy of faculty and 
administrative staff members infringes on necessary decision-making, some of 
the administrators expressed some frustration. 

Pride 

The interview data and responses to the open-ended questions show clearly 
that a sense of pride in higher education and their university, a belief that 
higher education is critical to our society, is a very important reason for 
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administrators' commitment to theirs^york. This belief and pride in higher 

education was expressed in broad, sweeping statements as well as through more 

focused, specific comments. The central theme through such comments was a 

feeling that higher education deserves one's commitment because it has a 

valuable, "good" role to play in society. Many administrators echoed this 

remark: "I am in higher education and at this university because I believe in 

what we're doing here." 

Several suggested that they are committed to their work because higher 

education improves the lives of many students each year. Work at a college or 

university enables one to make a contribution to future generations. 

-Poignantly, an administrator in the area of development explained the reason 

for his commitment: 
♦ 

[I haveTa belief that what happens at a university is 
important to the United States. I beli eve that the young e r 
generation is much more capable. . .and I want to do 
everything I can to ensure that they have the opportunity. 

Several respondents articulated their pride that the universi ty where 

they are employed plays a major leadership role for society overall and for 

education more specifically. One w^te: 

I have a great pride in/ the .University and my small 
contribution to it. I rWe great hope that we will get 
through this period and in the future give leadership on 
the major social problems of the day. 

Another acknowledged a desire to leave an employment situation so 

affected by economic problems as the university where the study was conducted, 

but he emphasized that his commitment to the survival of a major university 

was influencing him to stay. He implied that the institution was a major 

center for higher learning and as such, merited his suport. In his words: 

There are times when I yearn to be working in a setting 
where high growth rather than decline is the order of the 
day. But, I'm convinced that the University needs 
administrators who are up to the challenge of managing 
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through a decline. And the survival of a major 
institution of higher education seems /to me to be a goal 
worth the effort. 

Several administrators noted their pride in the excellent facilities that 
enable the universi ty to offer a high quality education. A library 

administrator explained that her commitment to her work is enhanced by her 

\ 

pride in the university's fine library. Explaining reasons for his 
commitment, an administrator in an academic unit pointed to his pride in the 
excellent facilities and faculty and the high-quality education available to 

students. An administrator in the plant and maintenance areci\ explained that 

\ 

the goals of the university differ from the goals of organizations in other 
sectors, even in terms of maintenance issues. While a business might want a^ 
construction project completed as quickly as possible, he explained, the 
university expects the highest quality' of ^work. Many administrators in the 
sample believe that the university aspires to and represents excellence in all 
areas; their pride in such excellence they cite as a major reason for their 
commitment to their work. 

Even when they did not express a particular reason for their pride in 
higher education and the university where they work, the written and the 

interview comments of the mid-level administrators in the sample suggest that 

\ 

a feeling of pride is at the heart bf their commitment. While acknowledging 



that she would likely earn more in a\ different sector, one female 

administrator firmly e:^plained that her pride in the institution is the 

primary reason that she stays: 

Fortunately, I can afford to work at the University 
because my husband makes a greal deal more money than I... 
I am, overall, very satisfied to be working where I am. 
Things would have to change drastically for me to think 
about leaving. I have turned down positions in other 
institutions closer to home and probably with potential 
for higher wages because I have fun, pride, and 
satisfaction working in my position at this university. 
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Tha words of an administrator in the business affairs area shows the 
depth of his pride as a reason for his commitment. If an article about a 
professor appears in a newspaper, he thinks to himself, "Gee, I'm from the 
University,". If a neighbor comments unfavorably about some cispect of the 
university, he takes the defensive. As he explained: 

I am totally unqualified to make comparisons [with '^'^ . 
academic aspects] of the University and other 
universities-, but, quite frankly, some of the thingri 
[others say] set me on edge. It's a sense of pride in 
this institution. It is great not only in its suoi total 
but in every piece. And I know that's not true* 

Though he knows the university is not without its problem?, \i±r pride 

contributes to virtually unshakable commitment. 

/ - . 

* Recognition .and Prestige 

Related to the^ljfride in the contributions of thci university and other 
universities and colleges is the sense of recognition arid prestige cited in 
the interviews and open-ended questions as reasons for commitment. As an 
administrator in central administration noted when asked about reasons for his 
commitment: "There is an element of prestige. The University is a recognised 
leader." Several adminis trators mentioned that the prestige of the university 
is quite apparent to them when they attend professional meetings* One 
administrator in the Library and Media area explained that her association with 
the university has increased her marketability if she seeks positions at other 

institutions. One response to open-ended questipn included the comment: 

/ 

The University has a great reputation and that lured me here." Another 
respondent noted^ "The University is a class place in all respects." 

Interesting People and Colleagues 
Both the quantitative analyses and the interviews and open-ended 
responses show that the administrators in this study value highly the 

S 
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diversity and expertise of cheir colleagues and others with whom they are in 
contact. Invariably, the six interviewees mentioned their interactions with 
interesting people and colleagues as critically important in contributing to 
their commitment. Several mentioned their enjoyment of being around 
intelligent, bright people; one went on to say that he "wouldn't be surprised 
who walks in the door" and that work with such interesting people "is, not a 
humdrum affair*" Several administrators mentioned that their colleagues are 
"challenging" and they learn much from stimulating interactions with them. 
Much of his enthusiasm, explained one administrator , derives from such 
interactions. 

A sense that one's supervisors or, colleagues care about you as an 
individual was expressed by at least one administrator as a reason for his 
commitment. While this is a somewhat different notion than citing interesting 
people and colleagues as a reason for commitment, it seems most appropriately 
considered here. It is an acknowledgement that the attitudes of those with 
whom one works are important for one's commitment: 

I have worked for a lot of people, people I have a lot of 
respect for. People who care as much about the people 
involved as the process itself .. .That matters. It's nice 
to know someone cares about you. as an individual. 

Facilities and Social/Cultural Opportunities 
According to the quantitative analysis, the facilities and 
social/cultural opportunities open to university employees were not such 
strong reasons for commitment as some of the other reasons already discussed. 
Similarly, in the interviews and open-ended responses, the importance of the 
facilities and social/cultural opportunities was cited less frequently as a 
reason for commitment than some other reasons, and when mentioned, was not 
discussed at length by the interviewees. Nonetheless, while this factor may 
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not be as important as some others, it is seen as somewhat significant in 
contributing to commitment. Several interviewees noted the good quality of 
life in the university community, the community and cultural richness, and the 
opportunities to attend concerts, lectures, or other interesting events on a 
frequent basis as "selling points," An administrator In the library explained 

r 

that because she loves the "intellectual and cultural climate here," she would 
not be interested in moving to a public library. 

Salary and Fringe Benefits 
The comments about the importance of salary and fringe benef 1 ts in 
contributing to mid-level administrators' commitment are the most provocative. 
On the one hand, the six interviews all suggested that salary level is 
not as important to these administrators as the other reasons they cite. On 
the. other hand, several- interview comments- and a great number of written 

t 

responses to open-ended questions indicated that salary level is becoming an 
increasingly important issue and may detract from work commitment. 

In an interview, one administrator explained that she evaluates the 
conditions and rewards at work as a package. While she earns less money than 
she might in the private, business sector, she does not ha|/e to commute long 
distances and her family has the advantages of living in an academic 
community. Furthermore, she explained, the working environment is "more 
humane, less rigid" than she would expect to find in business. Another 
administrator expressed similar comments. Salary, he feels, is not as 
important as other things he wants from life. While he sees compe tition in 
the university, he believes the university is not as cut-throat an environment 
as the business sector. 

One administrator whose work involves interacting outside the university 
with business people, noted that he meets individuals who have been earning 
high salaries from an early age. While acknowledging the jealousy that he 
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feels occasionally, he emphasized his own belief that "money's not 
everything;" other rewards, such as contributing to the betterment of society 
through his efforts at the university, are more important to him, A student 
affairs administrator explained that he and his colleagues could earn more in 
industry, but they are more motivated by their desire to be of service, their 
pride in the contributions of the university, the autonomy • they have in their 
work, and the excitement of working in an academic setting, than they are by 
salary, A library administrator also indicated the greater importance of 
factors other than salary when she commented that she "could probably earn 
more at Ford, but I love the intellectual climate here," 

The fact that the respondents to the survey had not rated salary more 
highly as a reason for commitment was taken by one administrator interviewed 
"as evidence that salaries here are competitive" with comparable professional 
positions outside the university. This view, however, does not seem to be 
shared by many of the mid-level administrators who responded to the 
open-ended questions. A considerable number of respondents wrote lengthy 
comments about the negative impact of salary cuts on their commitment. 

One respondent wrote: "My skills would be worth much more with a local 
company." This individual interpreted the institution's recent policy to 
defer salary increases for administrators to mean: "You guys don't count." 
This individual certainly did not see salaries at the university as 
competitive. The effect of salaries perceived by many respondents as too low 
was expressed throughout the responses. A^.drop in morale and commitment was 
mentioned throughout the comments as a direct result of low salary 
compensation. Not receiving the financial compensation they believe to be 
their due, mid-level administrators feel taken for granted. The comments from 
the administrators as they considered the situation were poignant: 
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It is probably the nature of all of us to feel overworked 
and underpaid at some time(s). It has, unfortunately, 
become more common that we feel unde rvalued by the 
president and vice-president as they set buget priorities. 
Collegiality must include all at the University or 
internal tensions will destroy us. 

A similar analysis was expressed by others, too: 

It has been made very clear that we are not important 
enough to the powers that be to give salary increases 
until forced by public outcry. It's too bad. My morale 
has dropped to a very low level because of this. Of 
course faculty are important but it's the tone used 
towards the rest of us that has seriously altered my 
feelings of loyalty to this university. I used to feel 
very committed, very loyal, very much a part of the 
university community. I no longer feel a part of the 
group - I feel alienated by the very people I felt closest 
to." 

In an interview, one mid-level administrator explained that salary is not 
very important to her "as long as I'm not getting cheated." The general 
impression given by the responses to the open-ended questions, however, is 
that these administrators increasingly feel that they are not getting the 



compensation they deserve. Once salary 



falls from a reasonable level, it 



seems to become an important factor in diminishing one^s commitment. Bluntly, 
an administrator wrote: "I will leave soon if the salary package does not 

improve. Another explained/ that a declining salary is a more important 

/ 

factor in determining one ' s commitment to stay or leave than is a salary 

/ . ■ ■ 

maintained at a reasonable' level: 

_ / _ 

I am more awaije of salary now as it has not kept up with 
inflation and/ my buying power is less. Therefore, I am 
more willing to think of taking a position that provides 
more money and more opportunities for advancement. 

Another alluded to , the tradeoffs between pride and diminishing salaries and 

•the impact of this shifting balance on mid-level administrators' commitment: 

Many of my co-workers are hurt and demoralized by overwork 
and underpay. It becomes harder to stay for the sake of 
the University and your pride in it when the salaries 
can't begin to be competitive nationally. 
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These comments suggest several interpretations. Salary and fringe 
benefits apparently are not as important as other factors in contributing to 
mid-level administrators' commitment - as long as the salary level represents 
reasonable compensation. If the administrators perceive that financial 
renumeration drops too low, however, salary seems to take a prominent role as 
a factor in diminishing commitment. If administrators feel they are not 
adequately or fairly compensated, their moralfe falters, they perceive that 
they are undervalued, and their commitment is threatened. While these 
observations should be explored in other university and college settings, they 
are consistent with Herzberg's (1966) well-known theory of the relationship 
between intrinsic characteristics of work and satisfaction and extrinsic 
characteristics and dissatisfaction. 

Students and Faculty 

The interviews shed some light on why working wit;h and contributing to 
the development of students and working with faculty are the lowest rated 
reasons for administrators' commitment. Many of these mid-level 
administrators apparently do not work closely or interact frequently with 
either faculty member*s or students. As one administrator in a student 
services area explained, he has a **people-orientation" and derives much of his 
enthusiasm from working with people; however, except when handling special 
cases, he has little contact with faculty members and students. 

Comparisons between the Three Orientation Groups 

Once the importance of various reasons for commitment among the mid-level 
administrators as a total group was established, the researcher examined 
whether the orientation groups differed in how they evaluated the various 
reasons. The results of various tests indicate that the three work 
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orientation gro<:ps — the University-Oriented, the Career-Oriented, and the 
Position-Oriented administrators — do differ significantly In the patterns of ' 
the linkages contributing to the'fF^'c'oimnitment to their work. Analysis of 
variance of the queans of the three orientation groups on the 'eight linkage 
Indices was used to develop an initial picture of the differences between the 
three groups. Table 5 shows that significant differences between the grpups 
at the .01 level are found for Index 1 (Students)^, Index 5 (Pride), and Index 
7 (Interesting People and Colleagues). The difference be tween the means of 
the three groups on Index 6 (Faculty) also is significant at the .02 level. 
The Scheffe comparisons' provided In Table 6 show in more detail where the 
groups differ significantly. ^ 

9 

[Insert Table 5 and Table 6 about here.] 

These analyses of variance indicated that, at least when the three groups 

were compared on one linkage Index at a time, significant differences between 

the groups existed. Given these observations, a multivariate technique, 

multiple discriminant function analysis, was used to determine the effects of 

all eight linkage items taken together in differentiating between the three 

orientation groups. In the first multiple discriminant analysis, the eight 

linkage indices (or reasons for commitment) were used as the independent or 

discriminating variables. The dependent groups were the three different 

orientation groups: Group 1, the University-Oriented administrators; Group 2, 

the Career-Oriented administrators; and Group 3, the Posi tion-Orineted 

administrators. Examination of the loadings on thlB first analysis showed 

that several of the factor indices did not make substantial contributions to 

either discriminant function. A stepwise discriminant function analysis was 
> 

then conducted using the backwards algorithm for selection and no special 

26 ■ 
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order for exclusion indicated.. 

T hi' r i-i s u ] t: s of t V^e t e pvr i e d i s c r i \v: 1 r: a ri t f un c t: 3 c> n 'Ui a 1 y s 1 s s Vi ow n t I'l 
three factor IndiceB riet or surpassed the criterion for ren.ii.ning in the 
Zi o d e I , w h i c \\ w a s s e t. a t t h e • I 1 e vol of s 1 g n i f i c a ri c e . a c, t o r I. n d ex 1 , 
Interest in Student s> and Factor Index 3, Pride > vere the strongest, 
discriminatory variables, folloved by Factor Index 7, Interesting People and 
Col. leagues * 

G 1 V e n t h.e s e r e s vi 1 1 s , o n 1 y Factor I n d i c e s 1 * 5 , n d 7 ve re e n t e red i n t o 
another discriminant function analysis. The canonical correlation for the 
first function derived was .34 and for the second function, .25 (See Table 7), 
T h o u g ) o n 1 y 1 1 ^, r e c of t h. e f a c t o r 1 n d 1 c e s v ere u s e d in t b. i s a n a 1 >' sis, o n I y a 
1 i 1 1 1 e d i s c r 1. ni j n a t i n g p ov e r w a s 1 os t In c oni p a r i s o n to t he m od el with a 1 1 e i g h t 
factor Indices. The percentage of variance explained between the three groups 
only dropped from 20*8 percent to 1 7 . SA percent. The reasonable conclusion Is 
that Factor Index 1 (Interest In Students), Factor Index 3 (Pride) and Factor 
Index 7 (Interesting People and Colleagues) are the most irrjportant 
discriminators among those included In this *^'odeI. (Obviously much variance 
is not explained by this rrmdel and should be explored through investigation of 
o t h e r V a r i a b 1 e s i n f u t u r f res e a r c h , ) 

[Insert Table 7 ahotjt here. ! 

T \ i e f i r s t d i s c r 1 m i n <i n t f u n c t i o n a p p e a r s t o he d e f 1 r> e d h y I n d e x 1 
Interest In Students) and Index 3 (Pride), while the second function is most 
stronK^-' defined by Index 7 (Interactions vi th T nteres t ing People and 
C o 1 1 e <:i g u e s ^ ) F i g u r e 2 s h ow s t h e p 1 a c e ttj e n, t of the c e n t r o i d s o f e <a c h y.,rou p o t\ 
the two fvmctions. Re-*exami nation of the analyses of variance of the three 
o r i. e n t a 1 1 o n g r o u p s on e cb 1 1 n k a g, e I n d e x t a k e i) s e p r a t e I y p r o v i. d e ^; so m li e I. p 
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with interpreting the discrln>inant analysis. The discussion provided here is 
scn^ewhat brief due zo ^pace 1 i nii t ions . 

[Insert Fig* 2 about here.] 

What can be said about the similarities and differences in the patterns 
of linkages (or reasons for commitment) of the three orientation groups 
analysed? r^i rst^ al l three groups of administrators rated the autonomy 
available in administrative work in higher education as the greatest reason 
for their conirii tmen't to their work. Pride in the contribution made by one's 
unit, vini ve rs 1 tv , and universities and colleges in general is another very 
Important reason. Salary and frin^i^e benefits are somewhat important for all 
three orientation groups; that is, they were rated generally mid-way among the 
reasons evaluated* For all three groups, the opportunity to interact with 
faculty Is quite low in importance as a reason for commitment. 

In some ways» however^ the three orientatior. groups did differ in their 
patterns of linkages. First, the University-Oriented administrators felt 
that pride in their unit, t he i r university, and universities and colleges in 
general is more important as a reason for com.mitment than did either of the 
other two groups* The otiu-r tv;o groups of administrators, however, also 
evaluated pride as very Important (though not as important as do the 
Uni vers 1 ty-Orie^ted Administrators)* The very high rating of pride by tlie 
Univers i ty^Oriented administrators may reflect the attachment that they feel 
toward the university where they work as their primary target of commitment. 
G X ve n the p r e s t i g i ou s rep u t a 1 1 < > n of t he em p 1 oy i ng u n i ve r s i t y for this s amp 1 e , 
this f i nd 1 ng i b not s a r p r i s 1 ng . 

When e V a 1 u a t i ng work! ng in an e n v i r onme n t wit h s t u de n t s and c o n t r i hu 1 1 ng 
to the growth of students as a reason for commitment, the Un ive rs 1 ty-Oriented 
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administrators and the Position-Oriented administrators are more alike than 
either group is like those mos r committed to the career. For the 
Career-Oriented administrators, being involved with and around students is as 
important as pride as a factor contributing to commitment. The other two 
groupi=i reported, however, that working with and contributing to the growth of 
students is not very important at all as a reason for commitment. 

Another dimension which distinguishes between the patterns of linkages of 
the three groups concerns interactions with interesting people and colleagues. 
The Position-Oriented administrators rated this reason lower in its 
contributions to their commitment than did either of the other two groups. 
This finding may suggest that those most committed to their positions do not 
seek out or participate in interactions with a broad range of ' adminis tra tors 
and other people to the extent that those in the other two groups do. One can 
imagine that Career-Oriented administrators, particularly, would appreciate 
the diversity of people whom they meet as they work in various settings. 

These findings indicate that the adm.inistra tors in the sample for this 
study differ somewhat in the patterns of their reasons for commitment (at the 
three levels of work role, institution, and career taken together). While 
several reasons contributing to commitment were evaluated similarly across the 
sample of administrators, the three orientation groups — those most committed 
to the institution, those most committed to the position, and those most 
committed to the career" — do differ in the importance they place on pride, 
students, and interactions with interesting colleagues and others as reasons 
for committment. 

Discussion, Implications, and Questions • " 

This study is based on the premise that the quality of worklife and the 
nature of the relationship between individuals and their organizations is of 
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considerable importance. What are some of the implications and questions 
suggested by the findings about university mid-level administrators' work 
orientation patterns? 

First, the finding that administrators do orient themselves to their work 
differently has both theoretical and applied implications. In any one sector 
of a university, administrators may differ in their primary commitment and, to 
some degree, in the importance they give to various factors as reasons 
contributing to thnir commitment. Consequently administrators may have 
different goals, analyze problems differently, and come to different 
decisions. Furthermore, their prof essional staff development needs may be 
somewhat different. 

Other research conducted by the author with these data beyond the scope 
of this paper suggest that administrators in the three orientation groups may 
differ on certain personal and professional characteristics. The finding that 
the Careei— Oriented administrators rated the importance of interactions; iulth 
and work with students as high as pride as a reason for their commitment, for 
example, suggests that they may be administrators who work mote closely with 
students (perhaps in student personnel) than do administrators in the other 
two orientation groups. Perhaps /their positions are at lower levels^ thereby 
giving them more student contact. While these questions require further 
research, they do suggest that investigation of different work orientations 
may lead to new findings about tho academic workplace. Individuals, advancing 
models to explain the development or nature of work commitment might consider 
including commitment to the institution, to the position, and to the career as / 
different elements to be studied. ^ 

In this study, eighty percent of the administrators indicated that their 
primary commitment was to the university or to the position. The explanation 
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for the low proportion of primarily Career-Oriented administrators in this 
study may relate to the prestige of the university where the study was 
conducted* Some of the administrators might have felt that they would not 
want a career that moved them away from this university to one of lesser 
prestige. Studies in other types of colleges and universities would be needed 
to provide a more general picture of the proportion of mid-level 
administrators typically found in each orientation group. 

Another implication of this study is that universities should find ways 
to promote intrinsic factors that contribute to commitment. Mid-level 
administrators in higher education seem to be motivated by more intrinsic 
reasons than those typically considered common in business and industry. They 
value autonomy, pride, recognition and prestige, and opportunities to work 
with interesting people, and find that work in higher education provides these 
rewards. A large majority express high commitment to the university and their 
position. University top-level administrators should not assume, however, 
that the commitment of mid-level administrators can be taken for granted. 
While intrinsic factors associated with university work contribute strongly to 
commitment, diminishing extrinsic factors appear to weaken that commitment. 
If administrators feel that their efforts are not valued and appreciated and 
if extrinsic rewards are slipping, signs of strain become apparent in 
their commitment to the organization. Conversely, this study suggests that 
institutional attention to maintaining high intrinsic rewards may support 
continuing levels of commitment, even when extrinsic rewards are weak. 

How might senior administrators promote the commitment of mid-level 
administrators to their university, their positions, and a career in higher 
education? First, institutional leaders should articulate the missions of the 




university. If the purposes and values of the institution are visible, 



Secondly, senior administrators and faculty members should express 
appreciation and recognition of the essential work done by mid-level 
administrators. One administrator in business affairs, interviewed in the 
study, explained the satisfaction he felt when the president of the university 
responded in writing to one of his reports. As he explained In his interview, 
his commitment to the university and to conscientious work was strengthened by 
that small attention from the president. A third suggestion is that 
universities provide structures that support the work autonomy of mid-level 
administrators and offer opportunities for professional growth. Particularly 
during a period when opportunities for mobility are limited both within and 
outside academe, special attention should be directed to opportunities for 
growth within the position one holds. - - - - - 

Commitment is a key to the quality of an individual's work and to the 
success of an organization. Especially in a period when demands for 
excellence are increasing, further study to refine our understanding of the 
nature of commitment and attention to institutional policies that enhance 
commitment should be important to those working in higher education. 



mid-level administrators have a focal point on which to base their pride. 
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^giore 1, Diagram of Importance of Linkages to VJork CorTTOLtnient"'- 

"^The diagram shows the relative djiportance of various types of linkages 
2J\ contributing to the wrk cormiitment of university mid-level admini- 
strators, at the coTtoined three levels of work role, institution, and 
career. Dotted lines indicate significant differences between the means 
at the .05 level. Solid lines indicate non- significant differences 
between the means. 
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Figure Jt* Pictorial and Numerical Presentation of the Centroids of the__ 
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